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offering battle with any chance of success, it is criminal
in the eommander-in-chief to deliver or accept battle
without possessing that superior will which must provide
direction and impulsion for all.

And if battle is thrust upon him by circumstances, he
must decide to give battle, to fight, in order to conquer
in spite of it all.

On the other hand, one must not fight for the sake of
fighting, " Battles concerning which one cannot say
why and to what purpose they have been delivered are
commonly the resource of ignorant men " (Marechal de
Saxe).

However obvious these points may be, they seem to
have been overlooked during the tragic periods of our
history,

E. g*: the great battles round Metz (16th, 18th, and
81st August, 1870), in which we see an army fighting
bravely without its chief desiring to secure victory.
How could victory be thus secured ?

^ As a matter of fact, the great events of history, the
disasters it relates from time to time, such as the
collapse of French power in 1870, are never accidental,
but result from superior and general causes; from for-
getting the most elementary moral and intellectual
truths, as well as from relaxing that activity of mind
and body which is the very life and sanity of armies.
Therefore, if one wishes to grasp the notion of war fully,
it is by no means useless to grasp its vital principles at
the outset.

II

Granted an army provided with a true commander,
how is it to break the enemy's spirit? To what actions
should war, " the domain of moral force," lead us?

In order to be able to answer that question, it will
suffice to discover in what a moral impression consists,
how it is created,

44 Whatever a thing may be," writes Xenophon, " be
it pleasant or terrible, the less it has been foreseen, the
more it pleases or frightens. This is seen nowhere
better than in war, where surprise strikes with terror
even those who are much the stronger party.'*

He well mentions terror, " that cold deity, Fear,